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ERNST KASEMANN has published an important essay “The 
Righteousness of God in Paul” in the Journal for Theology and Church, 58 
(1961), pp 367-78. He thinks that the genitive 6e08 is a subjective 
genitive, and that the ducavoovvy beod was not the righteousness 
bestowed (on the believer), but “God's saving activity” (p 370), or God’s 
“salvation-creating power” (p 378). This thesis has been carried through 
and argued in depth in a Tiibingen dissertation by Peter Stuhlmacher. 
A report has been given concerning the dissertation in Theol. Lit. 
Zeitung, 88 (1963), pp 713f., but since it has not yet appeared in print, | 
can here refer only to the aforementioned article by Kasemann. 

I cannot think that Kasemann’s interpretation is right, and believe 
instead that the dominant meaning of Scaoovvy Oeod in Paul is the gift 
that God bestows on believers, and that the genitive is a genitivus 
auctoris [“genitive of the author,” so “the righteousness wrought by 
God’. 

Now, Kasemann acknowledges that Phil 3:9 suggests the meaning of 
dSixavoovv7y Oeod as a gift of God; indeed, he includes as an interpretation 
of duxavoovvy Oeod that here the ducavoovvy Oeod is the opposite of the 
Eun) Suxacoovvy €k vdpov. Romans 2:13 and 5:17 (Sa@ped Tijs Suxavoovv7s) 
also point in this direction. However in other places this meaning is not 
present, and in Romans 3:5, 25 the genitive is clearly a subjective 
genitive. Therefore, Kasemann asks, is this then an inconsistency? He 
supposes he can avoid this conclusion by enforcing his meaning 
consistently. 

Now, it seems to me to beg the question of whether Sicavoodvy Geo8 


must everywhere have the same meaning in Paul. Different senses are 
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quite conceivable, without one having to speak of inconsistency.’ That 
Paul speaks of the righteousness of God in different senses is readily 
comprehensible in that the he relies upon the Old Testament usage. 
Even in the Old Testament, the concept of the righteousness of God is 
used in different senses. God’s righteousness can mean both his judicial 
iuscitia distributiva and his iustitia salutifera, that is, his helping, salvific 
power, to which the covenant people as well as the pious individual can 
appeal.’ The fact that this second meaning plays any role in Paul, | am 
unable to see; the first meaning (iustitia distributiva) is clearly present in 
Rm 3:5 as the opposing ddéxas shows; here 6eod is without a doubt a 
subjective genitive. 

Rome 3:25 f. may prove that Paul himself is aware of the double 
meaning of ducavoovv7 Oeod. For if on one hand according to v. 26b, the 
saving activity of God described in 24b, 25a has the sense eis 76 eivau 
abrov dSikaov Kat duxavodvra, so the décaov apparently corresponds to 
what has been said in v. 25b: eis évderéw THs Sucavoodvys avTob did TH 


Tdpeow TOV ... auapTnudtev (thus, as evidence of his forensic justice), 


*Leitzmann has also spoken in his commentary of the “shimmering double- 
meaning” of duxavoodvy Oeod (referring to Rom 1:17, 3:25, and in the excursus on 
10:3), and Otto Kuss emphasises the variable meaning of duxavoodvy Oeod in the 
extensive and careful excurses to Rom 3:24 (Der Rémerbrief, I (1957) pp. 115-31), 
as I also have done in §28.2 of my Theology of the New Testament, though much 
more briefly. 

“Incidentally, Paul used both duxavoodvy (without de08) and Sécavos in different 
senses, except in cases in which it is the righteousness of the believer (eg. Rom 
5:17, 9:30, 10:5, Phil 3:9). duxacoovvy can mean the ethical quality of rectitude (as 
well as righteousness in the Old Testament): Rom 6:13 (opposed to dduxia), 18 
(opposed to dapria), 19 (opposed to dxabapota and dvoyia), perhaps Phil 1:11. 
Likewise Sékavos can mean the one righteous from faith (Rm 1:17; 2:13; 5:19), 
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whereas the S:cavodvra corresponds to what has been said in v. 26a: eés 
évderéw THs Suxacoovvys abrod év TO viv Kaip@ (thus, as evidence of his 
gift of righteousness to believers). That one must so understand verse 26 
should emerge from the preceding verses 21f. For in these verses, the 
dixavoovv7y Oeod (in v. 22: 81a tioTews “Inood Xp.) is clearly the 
righteousness that formerly could not be attained under the Law (v. 20: 
dudte €€ Epywv vopov ov diuxawwOjoeTar aoa oapé), but now is bestowed 
on believers. Doubtlessly the Sucaoodvy dé Oeod of v. 22 is equivalent to 
ducacwOyjoovra Oe... 

It is therefore by no means necessary in the combination dicavoovv7y 
6eo6 always to adopt one and the same sense for dikavoovvy. In any case, 
the sense of duxaoovvy Geod as gift of God is confirmed by Phil 3:9, 
where the ducacoovv7y is characterised as ék Jeo émt TH TriaTEL (as 
opposed to ripv ev Siuxavoodvyv TV €k vdpov) and by Rom 10:3, where 
the Ae0d Sixacoovvy is contrasted with the (8<a (sc. ducavoovvy). This view 
is further confirmed by the sense of Sucaodv and diucawOAvar. God’s 
duxavobv means nothing else than that he declares (the believer) just or 
makes just,’ bestows righteousness on the believer: Rom 3:26; 4:5; 8:33; 
Gal 3:8. Of course, one can say that God's “saving activity,” his 
“salvation-creating power” is effective in this ducavodv. But this saving 
activity consists in his making righteous, and it is this, not the saving 


activity as such, that is designated by ducatodv. The same applies to 


but also the ethically just, righteous one (Rom 5:7; Phil 4:8). In this sense also 
the adverb duxatws (1 Cor 15:34; 1 Thessalonians 2:10). 

> Whoever is declared righteous by God is thereby made righteous, that is, he 
is recognised as a righteous person. Cp. my Theology of the New Testament, §29.2. 
So also O. Kuss, Der Rémerbrief, 1, p. 122. So “righteous” here does not mean an 


ethical quality, but the one who is acquitted from his sins by the judgement of 
God. 
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dSiuxaiwors, Rom 4:25, 5:18. Accordingly dicacaOjvar means declared 
righteous or having been made righteous by God: Rom 3:24 (Swpedv), 28 
(aioe); 5:1 (Ek TloTews); 1 Cor 6:11; Gal 2:16 (é« mloTews); 3:24 (EK 
miorews). It is also characteristic that the ducarwbévtes of Rom 5:1 
correspond to the kataAAayértes in v. 10. 

Kisemann now supposes, against the view of ducavoovv7n Oeod as gift 
of God, to have to argue that the ducavoodvvyn Geod in Rom 1:17, 10:3ff, is 
personified. But that is only a rhetorical figure, which does not change 
the actual sense of d8uxaroodvn Geod. | can, for example, personify and say 
that my father’s blessing accompanies and protects me. Such a manner 
of speaking of the blessing does not lose the actual sense of the gift, and 
“of the father” remains the genitivus auctoris, although of course the 
blessing is based on the father’s action. Likewise, of course, the gift of 
the duxavoovv7y Oeod is founded on God's action, but it designates not the 
action as such, but its result. 

Nothing about the actual meaning of ducavoodvy is changed by 1 Cor 
1:30 saying, in a rhetorical personification, that Jesus Christ has become 
dSuxavoovvy for us. Because it expresses what Jesus Christ means for 
believers, what therefore is the result of God’s saving action, that is, 
that those who believe (or have been baptised) have been made 
righteous. So also the designation of Jesus Christ as ayvaopds and 
dtroAvtpwors means that the believers (or baptised) are sanctified (cp. 
Rom 1:7; 8:27; 16:2; 1 Cor 1:2; 6:f; etc.) and that they are redeemed (cp. 
Rom 3:24). 

That 2 Cor 5:21 dxavoovvy Geo “describes the reality of the redeemed 
community” (Kasemann, p. 368) means nothing for the actual sense of 


dSixavoovv7y Geod, but rather it only rhetorically figures “the result of 
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God's saving activity among people.” 

Kasemann now emphasises the fact that the gift of God has “the 
character of power” (pp. 368 f., 371), and of course he is right in saying 
that the gift of Suavoodvy Geo should be power in the believer, that the 
receiving of the gift constitutes an obligation.’ However the actual sense 
of 8uxavoovvn Oeod changes not in the least because of that, and one 
cannot say that the Lordship of Christ is “the real meaning of the gift” 
even though it is certainly true that the reception of the gift puts one 
under the Lordship of Christ. Because this is the case, because thus the 
gift received at the same time entails a demand, it cannot come to be a 
possession through its being received. The dicatwbévres do not have an 
inherent quality. Rather, their future stands under a promise and hope 
at least as much as under a commitment. This comes to especially clear 
expression in the phrase, at first surprising, that believers will at some 
point be received before the judgement seat of Christ according to their 
works. 


This state of affairs Kasemann has shown incisively and clearly. One 


*So Kuss op. cit. 117, 125. W. Bauer in his Lexicon rightly says that in 2 Cor 5:21 
Paul uses the abstract for the concrete: ducavoovvy here is synonymous with 
dtxarwevtes. 

> Apparently Kasemann understands dvvayus single-mindedly as “power,” 
misled by Rom 1:16 where the evayyéAvov is said to be the ddvayus of God. 
However, I doubt that — apart from the formulaic phrases Rom 8:38; 1 Cor 
15:24; (cp. Eph 1:21; 1 Pt 3:22) — it should be translated with “power” [Mache] 
and not rendered “force” [Kraft], as Luther also translated Rom 1:16. It is 
characteristic that in 1 Cor 15:43; 2 Cor 12:9, 13:4, dobévea is the opposite of 
dvvapus (cp. Rom 15:1; 1 Cor 1:26f, 2 Cor 13:9). The primary sense of dSvivacbat is 
“to be able” (so also Rom 14:4; 2 Cor 9:8); 8uvatds is someone who can do 
something, to whom something is possible (Rom 4:21, 11:23; cp. duvardv = 
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must not, though, conclude from the tension between present and 
future that the ducacoovvy Oeod is not a gift that the believer has indeed 
already received as a believer.’ It is thus significant that Paul speaks of 
the duxavoboGat of believers almost exclusively in the aorist 

(SuxacwO var), only rarely in the future. The future Rom 2:13, 3:20; Gal 
3:24 have, as also the present Gal 2:16, no temporal sense, but rather are 
logical or gnomic formulations. The only places that speak of future 
justification are Rom 5:19 (... décavor KaTaoTabjoovrat of TroAAot); Gal 
2:17 (Cyrotvres Suxawwbjva €v XproT@), 5:5 (jets yap mvedpare éx 
mioTews Ariba Sucavootvvys amredexoueba where, however, Tod Geos is 
missing). 

The concept of the righteousness of God, as Kisemann understands 
it, is not Paul’s own original idea; rather Paul took over a Jewish, 
specifically apocalyptically stamped “formula” as he, admittedly, 
radicalised it. That is exactly what Kasemann claims to be able to 
detect, and therein he sees the confirmation of his understanding of the 
Pauline ducavoovvy Ge0d. Where do matters stand? 

The righteousness of God is not uncommonly a topic in the Old 
Testament. The combination “righteousness of God (specifically 
‘Yhwh’)” is found only in Dt 33:21.” But the same sense of the 
righteousness of God (“your” or “his” righteousness) is often the topic 


elsewhere, both in the sense of his forensic righteousness and of his 


“possible”, Rom 9:22, 12:18; Gal 4:15). So I would like to understand Rom 1:16 as 
“The possibility of salvation is the good news.” 

° Here, of course, the problem arises of the relation of present and future 
eschatology in Paul, as Kasemann has made very clear, though I cannot get 
into that here. 

7In the LXX, the entirely different Sucaoovyyv Kipvos ézrotnoev. 
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salvific righteousness.* One encounters the same sense of the combin- 
ation “righteousness of God” in late Jewish literature, particularly in 
some Qumran texts. Nowhere, however, is there a “formula” present, as 
far as I can see. One can only speak of such a thing if a word (such as 
ebayyéAvov)? or combination of words not only has a general sense and 
can be used in different contexts and situations (as just in the Old 
Testament or Jewish rhetoric of the righteousness of God as a sort of 
“statecraft”), but has a quite specific sense related to a particular 
situation or a particular event, such as the Pauline vuvi 8 (Rom 3:21; or 
vov 2 Cor 5:16, 6:2) expresses. 

In this sense we could call the Pauline ducavoovvn deod a formula, 
since it means the gift of God which, as described in Rom 3:24f; 1 Cor 
1:30; 2 Cor 5:18, 21, grounds God's saving action, and which — whether 
considered as present or future —is a definite eschatological 
phenomenon. | cannot discover the “righteousness of God” with this 
sense in Jewish literature. It only ever designates the judging or (more 
frequently) the salvific action of God, which the speaker (usually the 
pray-er) expects, or for which he hopes, even if he hopes for it as a 
sinner (impius). Even if in individual cases the eschatological activity of 
God were meant (which I question), it is still not meant as a concrete 
event as with Paul. Where in the Jewish literature is there a “now” 


corresponding to the Pauline viv? The Pauline usage of Sucaoodvy Oeod 


Gps eg., Kuss, op. cit., 119f. 

7 Only the edayyéAvov determined by the article, that means the Christian 
message, can be designated as a formula. In the LXX and in the well-known 
inscriptions from Imperial Rome, evayyédvov has the general sense of “good 
news.” Schniewind, as also Friedrich (in the TDNT), has overlooked the crucial 
difference. 
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is therefore not a “radicalising and universalising” of the Jewish usage of 
the righteousness of God, upon which the impius dares hope, but rather 


Paul’s new creation. 


